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through which they are rendering united service. 


Child Labor Today 


Four statements furnishing comprehensive information 
S on the current child labor situation have been published 
recently. 

Child labor is still a serious problem, the National 
Child Labor Committee (419 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y.) points out in its latest annual report. Of all 
the minors working in factories inspected between 1943 
and 1948 under the child labor provisions of the federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act, 10 per cent were illegally 
employed. Eighty-five per cent of the latter were under 
16 years of age. It should be noted that some industries, 
for example, \Western Union, are not covered by the 
federal law because they do not actually produce and ship 
goods and that agriculture is only indirectly covered. 

The experience of the war years showed that the break- 
down in the control of child labor was caused by “the 
inadequacies of state laws and their enforcement,” accord- 
ing to the report. “Every exemption, every possible loop- 
hole in state laws—and there are many—was used to the 
utmost. And children flocked into stores, offices, restau- 
rants, hotels, repair shops, places of amusement —indus- 
tries that are not covered by the federal law.” The 
October, 1948, labor force survey revealed 717,000 per- 
sons 14 and 15 years of age and 1,584,000 aged 16 and 
17 at work in comparison with a total of 872,311 in 
March, 1940. The October, 1948, figures were slightly 
higher than those for 1947. 


Workers in Agriculture 


More than half of the 14 and 15 year old workers were 
in agriculture but only 27 per cent of the 16 and 17 year 
olds. (Any one is considered employed who works 15 
hours or more a week, by the Census definition.) The 
great majority of those who are not in school are work- 
ing full time—-35 hours or more a week. And more than 
half of those in school are working 15 or more hours a 
week—“many thousands” for “hours that, added to school 
attendance, constitute a work load far greater than a young 
person should carry.” 

Twenty-four per cent of the 16 and 17 year olds and 
five per cent of the 14 and 15 year olds w vere out of school 
and working. Of all those employed “53 per cent were 
not attending school.” By far the largest number of the 
younger children who are not in school are in rural areas. 

A quarter of the 16 and 17 year olds are not enrolled 
“in any type of school.” The number of potential high 
school students will be very much larger by 1955 because 
of the high birth rate of the war years. The extent to 
which secondary schools will be able to expand their facili- 
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ties and adapt their program to the larger number of boys 
and girls will “determine, to a large extent, the educational 
level of our citizenship,” the Committee states. 


Inspection of Farms 

The federal Fair Labor Standards Act provides a 16- 
year minimum age for general employment in agricul- 
ture when the state law requires a child to be im school, 
writes William R. MeComb, Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Division, U. S. Department 
of Labor, in The Child (Washington, D. C.) for January. 
But this means that there are many loopholes. Where 
state laws on school attendance are lax then the federal 
law is, in effect, nullified. For instance, it does not pro- 
tect children under school age from “undesirable work at 
too early an age.” 

Inspections of farms during the first nine years under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act have made evident the 
difficulties. On 106 farms out of 193 visited, children 
illegally employed were found. Almost two out of three 
were under 14 years old; some were only seven. In adidi- 
tion there were a few still younger, “but their employment 
could not be considered illegal because they were younger 
than the minimum age established by their state laws for 
compulsory school attendance...” The preliminary re- 
port on the investigations in the fall of 1948 reveals chil- 
dren working illegally on farms in four states. A third 
of them were under 14 vears of age. 

Court action is sometimes necessary. In Arizona a 
cotton grower was employing 27 boys and girls to pick 
cotton when school laws required their attendance. Four- 
teen of the 27 were under 12 years of age. Some were 
under eight years of age but were not illegally employed 
under Arizona law. Two months later, in spite of the 
fact that he had heen warned, some of these children were 
still working and others had been illegally hired. A court 
injunction forbidding future violations was isstre d against 
him. <A similar situation was found on a New Jersey 
cranberry bog. There fines were levied. In 1948, how- 
ever, no violations were found among the New Jersey 
cranberry bogs. Federal law should be amended, Mr. 
McComb thinks, to “prevent employment of children in 
agriculture during any hours that schools are in session.” 


Why Young Peopie Leave School 
In this connection a study by the U. S. Department of 
Labor, IVhy Young People Leave School—As Told by 
Young Workers, is interesting. The staff of the Labor 
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Department interviewed 524 boys and girls in Louisville, 
Ky., who were out of school and in the labor market to 
find out why they had left school. Of these 440 had not 
finished high school. Nearly half of the nongraduates 
said that dissatisfaction with school was the chief reason 
for leaving. About a fifth had Jeft mainly for financial 
reasons. A fourth of those who gave one or the other of 
these reasons for leaving said that both were influential. 
About an eighth had left because of the attractiveness of 
work and wages and financial independence. 

None of the 14 and 15 year olds had finished high 
school. The “vast majority” of the 16 and 17 year olds 
and three-fifths of those 18 and 19 years old had also 
dropped out before finishing high school. (The percen- 
tage of the latter group who had finished high school was 
close to the national average.) Few of the 14 and 15 
year olds had gone beyond the eighth grade and not quite 
half of the 16 and 17 year olds. 

The young people were asked whether they regretted 
their decision to leave school. Fifty-three per cent thought 
they had made the right decision and 15 per cent were 
sure they had made a mistake. About 25 per cent re- 
gretted leaving school but saw no other alternative under 
the circumstances. 


Increases in Work Certificates 

A study of work certificates issued to young people 
from 14 to 17 years of age seeking employment for the 
first time reveals that in 1947 about three times as many 
such certificates were issued for full or part-time work 
as in 1940, according to Ella Arvila Merritt and. Edith 
S. Gray in the December, 1948, Monthly Labor Review. 
In 1944, the peak year, the figure was nearly six times 
that for 1940. Incomplete reports for 1948 indicate little 
or no change since 1947. 

It is estimated that 16 per cent of all students from 14 
to 17 years old were employed in October, 1947, but only 
four per cent in 1940. Sixty-five per cent of non-students 
of those ages were employed in 1947 but only 37 per cent 
in 1940, 

Inspections of establishments under the federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act in the year ended June 30, 1948, 
revealed that 17.3 per cent of minors were illegally em- 
ployed. Such violations were most common in canneries, 
sawmills, planing mills, and plywood mills. 


A Declaration on Religious Liberty 


A Declaration on Religious Liberty was adopted by the 
First Assembly of the World Council of Churches and by 
the International Missionary Council. Freedom of re- 
ligion is, the statement says, “‘an essential element in a 
good international order. . . . Christians, therefore, view 
the question of religious freedom as an international 
problem. They are concerned that religious freedom be 
everywhere secured... . The nature and destiny of man 
by virtue of his creation, redemption and calling, and 
man’s activities in family, state and culture establish lim- 
its beyond which the government cannot with impunity 

“The right of religious freedom herein declared shall 
be recognized and observed for all persons without dis- 
tinction as to race, color, sex, language or religion, and 
without imposition of disabilities by virtue of legal pro- 
visions or administrative acts. 

“1. Every person has the right to determine his own 
faith and creed.... 

“2. Every person has the right to express his religious 


beliefs in worship, teaching, and practice, and to proclaim 
the implications of his beliefs for relationships in a social 
or political community... . 

“3, Every person has the right to associate with others 
and to organize with them for religious purposes... . 

“4. Every religious organisation, formed or maintained 
by action in accordance with the rights of individual per- 
sons, has the right to determine its policies and practices 
for the accomplishment of its chosen purposes.” 


The Effect of the Housing Shortage 


Despite the construction of more than 900,000 residen- 
tial units in the United States in 1948, the general hous- 
ing situation is little, if any, better than it was a year ago, 
reports from family service agencies across the country 
indicate. 

Housing built within the last year has done little more 
than kept abreast of the normal population growth, which 
has averaged about 2% million persons annually for the 
last few years. Millions of American families are still 
unable to find simple, uncramped and clean shelter with- 
in the limitations of their purchasing power. 

This, in brief, is the picture drawn by 135 family ser- 
vice agencies in 31 states, Canada, and Hawaii in a survey 
conducted by their national organization, the Family Ser- 
vice Association of America (122 E. 22nd St., New York 
10, N. Y.). 

Nearly 90 per cent of the agencies thought the housing 
need for lower income families in their communities so 
acute that it demanded “more direct public aid for low 
cost housing” through the prompt action of national, 
state, and local governments. 


Disruption of Family Living 


Practically all the agencies found housing problems se- 
riously disrupting family living for clients at marginal 
income levels. Lut nearly half the agencies noted serious 
strains and tensions because of housing difficulties among 
higher income families, as well, 

Housing conditions which cause or aggravate tensions 
in the family and which are most evident in the present 
housing shortage were enumerated by the 135 agencies 
in the survey. In the order of frequency mentioned, 
these were: 

1. Inadequate living space 

2. Doubling-up of ordinarily separate households 

3. Sub-standard quality of housing 

4. Inability to procure permanent housing because of 
high building costs. 


Many agencies, commenting on these, stressed the lack 
of housing at reasonable rentals and the extreme difficulty 
of locating housing for families with children—especially 
for large families. Demolition of old housing to make 
way for highways, parks, business buildings, or high 
rental housing projects was cited by several large city 
agencies as intensifying the dearth of low-cost units. 


Cities Losing the Race 


How cities have been racing against the housing short- 
age—and losing the race—is found typically in Denver, 
Colorado, In the last three years, Denver’s population 
has grown by 9,500 families. The city’s inventory of 
dwelling units in the same period has expanded by the 
same amount, 9,500, but of these 1,250 are temporary, 
makeshift units. Thus, Denver has less permanent hous- 
ing for its families than it had at the end of the war. 
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As much as at any time since the war, families are be- 
ing herded into abnormal living arrangements, crowding 
into hotels, furnished rooms, trailers, temporary housing 
projects, and summer cottages. Hundreds of thousands 
of other families have been forced to retreat into already 
overcrowded city negihborhoods, with poor sanitary con- 
ditions and little or no play space, in one or two room 
apartments where beds must be jammed wall to wall, 
where eviction is an ever present threat and where even 
controlled rents are far in excess of income limitations. 


Tension between husband and wife was the product of 
housing hardships noted most often. This was reported 
by 122 of the 135 agencies in the study, 44 citing it as 
particularly acute. Other family difficulties named by 
more than 100 of the reporting agencies were: financial 
hardships in families forced to spend a disproportionate 
part of income on housing, friction with in-laws, tension 
between parents and adolescent children, and sharp dis- 
agreements between parents and married children. 

Fifty-two of the 104 agencies reporting tensions be- 
tween parents and adolescents considered this a factor in 
stimulating juvenile delinquency. Other important effects 
of the housing shortage on families named by the agencies 
included: the break-up or separation of families unable 
to find adequate living space, continuing psychological 
dependence on parents, limited mobility for employment 
or educational purposes, impaired health as the result of 
congestion and poor sanitation, prolonged pos ponement 
of marriage, and even more frequently, prolonged post- 
ponement of child-bearing. 


“The Church and Economic Life—Basic Christian 
Principles and Assumptions” 


The Executive Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches has approved a statement on basic Christian 
principles and assumptions in relation to the church and 
ecouomie life, published under the title above. 

Among “fundamental religious and ethical assump- 
tions” it is stated that “the church is under a divine im- 
perative to call all men—but first its own members—to 
recognize God’s lordship over the whole of life and to 
help them to discover its meaning for their concrete eco- 
nomic decisions.” Also: “Economie institutions and ac- 
tivities ... must be judged according to the effectiveness 
and justice with which they contribute to the purpose of 
meeting human need. ... All forms of power should be 
subject to criticism by those whose lives are most affected 
by them. It is true of irresponsible economic power, as 
it is of irresponsible political power, that it corrupts those 
who exercise it.” 

Under “specific ethical principles for the economic or- 
der,” a summary of objectives and norms which should 
guide Christians includes the following: “Christians 
should work for a minimum standard of living to which 
all have access. .. . Economic institutions should be judged 
by their effect upon the family. ... Every able-bodied adult 
has an obligation to serve the community through work. 
. . . Serious deviations from equality tend to destroy 
fellowship and to undermine equal opportunity.” 

Brief references to “the church and modern social 
movements” include the following: The church “should 
not forget its own obscuring of the radical ethical de- 
mands in its teaching. . . . The churches have been right 
in giving encouragement to the development of the labor 
movement. . . .” (No other economic movement is men- 
tioned.) “Yet, in specific issues that may at any time di- 
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vide labor and management, the church should not pre- 
judge the rightness of either group. . . . There has been 
less organized support on the part of the church for the 
social and economic institutions that serve the welfare of 
farm people; this one-sided emphasis on urban as against 
rural problems needs to be corrected.” 

“The central contribution of the church” is declared 
to be “to help its members turn” principles “into attitudes 
that control life.” The churches “should seek to de- 
velop” among members “the idea of Christian vocation 
in connection with all constructive work.” 

“The Church is itself an institution which owns prop- 
erty, invests funds, and employs labor. Often its policies 
have been no better than those which it condemns in the 
industrial and commercial world.” 


“Growing Organization of American Economic 
Life” 

We print, with credit to the American Management 
Association, excerpts from an address at a personnel con- 
ference by Rev. Benjamin L. Masse, associate editor of 
America: 

“The most significant development of our times is the 
growing organization of American economic life, and our 
failure to solve some of our most pressing problems, in- 
cluding the problem of industrial relations, is due in part 
to our unwillingness to look this fact in the face. We 
are taking refuge in phrases and slogans—the American 
system of free enterprise, free competition, the capitalis- 
tic system, economic individualism—long after the re- 
alities they denote have undergone drastic change. 

“By the American system of free enterprise I mean 
what it meant to the men who laid the foundations of our 
modern economic system in the thirty years between 1850 
and 1880. To them it meant a system in which the sole 
regulating agent of economic activity was the law of sup- 
ply and demand operating in a completely free competi- 
tive market place. If at any time a man wanted to know 
the price of capital or land or labor, of raw or finished 
materials, he had merely to go to the market place where 
the price was established ‘naturally and automatically’ by 
the interplay of numerous buyers and sellers, no one of 
whom was big enough to influence the transactions. 

“Now what has occurred in the United States over the 
past half-century has been a progressive retreat from a 
free competitive market place as thus defined. Gradually 
we have reached the point where group decisions have 
come to predominate over individual decisions, and where 
the law of supply and demand has been notably modified 
by the activities of organized groups. 

“There is still competition in the United States. The 
law of supply and demand has not been repealed. But 
the competition which exists now is not the competition 
of the 1870s, and the law of supply and demand operates 
less automatically than it did then. Our economy is to a 
considerable extent controlled; it is characterized by 
group, by organized action. The individual has been, if 
not dethroned, at least de-emphasized. 

“Everybody who has studied industrial relations has 
come to the conclusion that a sense of insecurity is con- 
nected in some way, and probably an important way, with 
workers’ unrest... . It is true that man doth not live by 
bread alone, but it is true also that he cannot live with- 
out it.... A small minority of firms can guarantee their 
employes fairly steady employment; but, generally speak- 
ing, despite management’s best intentions, most businesses 
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caunot promise job security because they cannot control 
the economic cycle. The problem of providing workers 
with continuous employment is simply beyond the re- 
sources of even the most powerful corporations. If it 
can be solved at all, it will have to be attacked in an or- 
ganized way, cither by government as is the case now in 
most industrialized countries, or by business working co- 
operatively with labor, and both assisted by government. 


“This is not an argument against the use of all possible 
means by individual corporations to give their employes 
a sense of security in their jobs. It is merely a statement 
of fact that in our organized interdependent economy the 
problem of continuity of income is ultimately a group 
problem and cannot be completely solved except on the 
basis of group activity. It is true, in any case, that work- 
ers’ unrest stemming from a sense of insecurity will con- 
tinue to plague industrial relations as long as the next 
depression is accepted fatefully as being in the cards. 

“A part of our trouble today can be attributed to a fail- 
ure to realize the vast changes which have occurred in 
the American system of private enterprise over the last 
half-century—a shift from individualism to organization 
and interdependence. In addition to efforts on an indi- 
vidual company basis, which will always be important, no 
matter what the economic system, we must place new em- 
phasis on group action, on group morality, and on group 
responsibility.” 


The Crisis in Southeast Asia 


“At the root of the present crisis in southeast Asia,” 
according to a leading article in the London Economist 
for December 4, 1948, is the assumption of westerners 
that a democracy like that of western Europe would be 
developed. In general, “industry, such as it is, has re- 
mained in foreign hands. Commerce and banking has been 
shared between the westerners, the Japanese and_ the 
Chinese. Everywhere the base of the social pyramid has 
remained the peasant. Upon this basis, no strong middle 
class could be built. The peasants remained outside the 
political system. Trade unions were weak or non-exis- 
tent. The officials and managers were European. Chi- 
nese traders, bankers and industrialists, both in their own 
country and in the lands to the southeast, showed more 
capacity for amassing fortunes than for exercising politi- 
cal responsibility. 

“The consequence of these shortcomings was that in 
most lands in southeast Asia there was no basis for na- 
tional equality with the western world, and the very fac- 
tors which made western patterns inapplicable—the for- 
gotten peasantry, the irresponsibility of the industrial and 
commercial classes, the weakness of the trade unions, and 
the prevalence of foreign interests and foreign rule— 
have played straight into the hands of the communists, 
who are able to canalise into their movement both the 
economic grievances of the masses and the hatred of for- 
eign rule felt by the more educated.” The effect of the 
disappearnce of western influence today would be “ab- 
sorption into the Soviet world.” 

Western governments have neglected the peasantry. 
“The peasant was too ignorant to provide raw material 
for experiments in responsible government, and too poor 
to be a major factor in conmnercial matters. In Malaya, 
this unconscious bias in western policy has had the fur- 
ther effect, now seen to be unfortunate, of favoring the 
Chinese and Indian elements of the population rather 
than the native Malay.” 
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The “first step,” the Economist suggests, is “possibly” 
assistance for the peasants. “No peasant will turn to a 
communist party pledged beyond recall to collectivization 
(by the most brutal methods) if land for personal own- 
ership can be had from another source.” There is also 
need for the expansion of light industry. ‘But industrial 
development will hardly contribute to the general objec- 
tive of building a stable society, if it is left, as in the past, 
to foreigners. The British have started to find part of 
the answer in their efforts in Malaya to build up respon- 
sible trade unions and to introduce at least the first out- 
line of social services. But trade unions cannot be re- 
sponsible in a framework of irresponsible industrial man- 
agement. . . . Full partnership may be impossible over- 
night but it could at least be recognized as an objective, 


“If the western powers are wise they will reinforce 
this policy by making full use of the economic organs of 
the United Nations. The World Bank, the FAO, the 
ILO can all be agencies of western policy provided the 
western powers have the plans and the funds ready for 
the purpose. . 

“In the next twenty years the western powers can 
either lay the economic and social foundations of genu- 
inely free communities in southeast Asia or they must 
watch the area slip, by penetration from within and pres- 
sure from without, into the Soviet sphere.” 


Labor School under Church Auspices 


The Commission on Human Relations of the Protestant 
Council of the City of New York is sponsoring a labor 
school conducted at the Presbyterian Labor Temple (242 
I. 14th St.. New York 3, N. Y.). Marshal T.. Scott is 
dean. The school is open to “church members” and 
“union members.” The purposes of the school, which is 
regarded as an “experimental project,” have been outlined 
by the Rt. Rev. Charles K. Gilbert. bishop of the Diocese 
of New York of the Protestant Episcopal Church. They 
are 

“1. Train Protestant workers to Lecome intelligent in- 
dustrial citizens and take an active part in their labor 
unions, and in other activities connected with their eco- 
nomic life. 


“2. Create better understanding on the part of church 
members toward labor unions and their members, and 
vice-versa, 

“3. Help both union and non-union members who are 
Protestants to use moral conviction in their economic 
decisions. 

“4. Establish closer relations between the church and 
labor, as institutions, that they may work together in 
areas of common concern, 

“5. Assist young people going into occupations to un- 
derstand more completely the society in which they are 
about to live and work.” 

The school has been in session one night a week for 
eight weeks, beginning January 24. 


Council of Churches Circulates Legislative News 


The Wisconsin Council of Churches (308 Washington 
Bldg.), Madison, announces that it is arranging to mail 
to pastors of local churches the legislative newsletter pre- 
pared by the Wisconsin Welfare Council. The newslet- 
ter contains announcements of bills on health, welfare 
and related subjects, pending in the state legislature, and 
also notices of public hearings to be held by committees. 
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